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ERDINAND MERSMANN was born in Cincinnati, 
,^.^^_,. August 23d, 1852. He began his artistic career 
under Hermann Allard, a carver in wood engaged 
in making figures of the saints for churches. In 
1872 he went to Munich, in company with 
Dengler, and studied sculpture in the Academy 
for a year, under the instructions of Professor 
Knabl. He afterwards spent two years and a 
half in Munich, engaged in carving decorative 
figures for King Ludwig's castle of Lindehoff, in the Bavarian 
Alps. In 1875 he went to Berhn, and worked under Pohl- 
mann upon the Germania group intended for the new Min- 
isterium, or Ministerial Palace, and in 1876 we find him 
occupying a studio with Duveneck in Cincinnati. He re- 
moved to Indianapolis in 1877, but returned to Cincinnati 
in 1879, where he now resides. Unfortunately, it has been 
impossible to obtain an illustration of any of his works for 
insertion here. 



Designed by W. H. Drake. 



John W. Twachtman is a native of Cincinnati, where he 
was born, August 4th, 1853. His first occupation was the decoration of window-shades, a call- 
ing which he followed for five years in the manufactory of H. H. Breneman. At the expiration 
of this time, in the year 1873-74, he became a pupil of the Cincinnati School of Design. He 
spent the following year in the studio of Duveneck in Cincinnati, and was engaged at the same 
time as a pupil in the Life Class of the Ohio Mechanics' Institute. In 1875 he went abroad, 
and studied under Professor Loefftz in Munich. He also became a member of the Life Class 
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under Duveneck at the Academy. After a residence in Munich of two years, he went to 
Venice, where he spent the greater portion of a year, again becoming a pupil under the 
instruction of Duveneck. He returned to the United States in the summer of 1878, and 
shortly afterward became a resident of New York, remaining there until September, 1879, when 
he returned to Cincinnati, where he was engaged in instructing a class of pupils under the 
patronage of the Women's Art Museum Association, until he went to Europe again in -the fall 
of the present year. By the accidental circumstance that his studies made in the vicinity of 
Venice were the first exhibited in New York, he has been classed as a painter of marine views ; 
but, in fact, he has devoted less time to that branch of landscape art than any other. Mr. 
Twachtman is a realist in theory, and in the practice of his art. The selection of common- 
place subjects is with him an important consideration, and, in fact, forms the most thorough 




Study of New Jersey Shore. 
By J. W. Twachtman. — Engraved by W. Miller. 

exemplification of his realism. His temperament gives him a sensitive appreciation of nature, 
and his poetic feeling for all that it suggests shows itself sufficiently in his works to materially 
modify the realism he so radically expresses in words. 

Francis Dengler was born in Cincinnati, December 2d, 1853, and was for several years a 
student in St. Xavier's College of that city. In 1870, as a boy of seventeen, he learned to 
carve in wood, under Schroeder & Brothers, who were engaged in making images for churches. 
He chafed and fretted in this employment for a couple of years. In 1872 he went to Munich, 
where he became a pupil of Professor Knabl. After two years of laborious study, he obtained 
in 1874, for his group called The Sleeping Beauty, the flattering compliment of the silver 
medal for special excellence, given without reference to the competition of its class, an honor 
which had not been accorded to an American student for seventeen years. This fine work, full 
of expression in every line, was exhibited in Cincinnati, and afterward in Boston, and gained 
for him the highest tributes of admiration. But he received no substantial support from the 
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people of his native city on his return, which occurred in 1876. Wearied and depressed, he 
turned his steps toward Boston, and from its citizens he won the first adequate recognition of 
his' great abiHties. He had hardly an acquaintance in the city when he arrived, but within 
two weeks he was offered a position as teacher of modelling in the School of the Art Museum, 




Caught. 
By F. Dengler. — Drawn by T. Fleming. 




Sketch for a Statue of Sculpture. 
By F. Dengler. — Drawn by T. Fleming. 



and an interest was exhibited in his welfare that terminated only with his life. During his 
stay in Boston he modelled several fine vases ; a bust of the Rev. Dr. Bartol, which remained 
unfinished at the time of his departure; and a small group, to which he gave the title Caught. 
He also made sketches for three figures, Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture, which were 
intended ultimately to be placed on the three pedestals at the main entrance of the Boston 
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Portrait Study. 
By F. R. Strobridge. — Engraved by Fred. Juengling. 



Museum of Fine Arts, one of which is 
now occupied by a cast of a caryatide 
from the Erechtheion at Athens. These 
works were executed in the intervals of 
his employment as an instructor. 

In 1877 consumption manifested itself 
in so marked a manner that he was 
forced to resign his position at the 
Museum. He returned to Cincinnati, 
where he executed and exhibited Azzo 
and Iinelda, a group founded upon the 
poem by Mrs. Hemans. In the autumn 
of 1878 he went to Florida, after hav- 
ing spent some time in Colorado, in a 
vain search after health. He died at 
Jacksonville, January 13, 1879. In the 
words of the resolutions of the Baston 
Art Club, his death was *' a calamity to 
American art," and his loss one to be 
especially mourned by those *' whose 
gladness on gaining him was so soon 
turned to sorrow." His works, finished 
and unfinished, were given by his father 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where 
they will always be treasured, as made 
by one who earned a name long before 
his prime, and gave the world an earnest 
of the possession of the greatest gifts. 



Henry Muhrman is of German parentage, and a native of Cincinnati, where he was born, 
January 21st, 1854. At the age of fifteen he entered a lithographic establishment, and he 
continued to draw upon stone until 1876, when he went to Munich to improve his knowledge 
of drawing. While there he began the study of water-color painting, his sole object being to 
make use of the knowledge acquired in lithographic work. His success was so great that he 
was advised to take up the art as a profession. He returned to Cincinnati in September, 1878, 
but, meeting with no patronage, removed to New York, where he became first known through 
the pieces he sent to the exhibition of the American Water-Color Society in 1879. His work 
was so highly appreciated by the artists of New York, that he was elected a member of the 
Water-Color Society by acclamation. He is at present again a resident of Cincinnati. 



Francis Russell Strobridge, a native of Canada, was born in Brantford, August 12th, 1855. 
His parents removed to Cincinnati when he was eight years of age. His first occupation was in 
the practical work of a lithographic establishment, where he was engaged for six years. He 
obtained some instruction from Duveneck, whose devoted adherent he remained during his short 
artistic life. In 1877 he went abroad for the purpose of study, and entered the Antique Class 
of the Academy at Munich, from which he passed to the Life Class under Professor Barth. In 
this class he ended his first year at the Academy, and received for his work the highest attain- 
able honor, — a silver medal. He then entered the School of Painting under Professor Seitz, 
and a short time afterward became the pupil of Professor Lindenschmidt. After five months of 
intense labor he received the silver medal, being the only American student who ever succeeded 
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in carrying off medals in two succes- 
sive years. He died at Polling, near 
Munich, March isth, 1879, regretted 
not only by the American artists, but 
by the entire body of students, who 
fully appreciate his worth and his ca- 
pacities. 

A general review of the careers of 
. these artists shows, to a great extent, a 
community in blood and a unity in 
training, as well as association. As is 
the case with most of the French art- 
ists, each one of them was first engaged 
in a calling more or less connected with 
the fine arts, which, had they been less 
ambitious, would have afforded them a 
support. For the most part they have 
been dependent upon their own exer- 
tions, and not one seems to have been 
favored by any of the chance aids 
which Dame Fortune sometimes bestows. 
They furthermore have had but little 
support or patronage from the city 
which was the place of their nativity, 
or the scene of their first efforts in art. 
Recognition and substantial appreciation 
have in every case been first awarded 
by strangers. 

The direction Munichward of so 
many Cincinnati artists has, in some 
measure, been caused by the influence 
of nationality, the great body of German Mount Adams, Cincinnati. 

residents furnishing the most consider- ^y Edward k. foote.- engraved by w. b. Closson. 

able proportion of the art students. But it must not be understood that this tendency has, even 
among those of German parentage, been without exception. It may be instanced that the 
affiliations of Robert Blum have been with artists of the Spanish-Roman school. He, too, first 
found encouragement and patronage outside of his native city. Henry Mosler, also a German 
by race, has severed his connection with German art, or has at least endeavored to do so, and 
now apparently seems naturalized among the artists of the French capital. 

The Munich school, at the present time, has a numerous class of devoted adherents and 
partisans, who advance its interests, and express their satisfaction whenever the French, as they 
periodically do, indulge themselves in pronounced opinions as to the decadence of French art. 
The art of' Munich, however, is not the art of the sunlight, but of the shadow. The pigments 
that darken on the canvas as it comes from the studios of its painters are the evidence of its 
desire to be strong. It says to its students: Avoid lightness of purpose and affectation, draw 
learnedly what is before you ; — but, unfortunately, in effect it adds : When you come to color, 
aim to reproduce to-day those qualities which time has brought about in the works of the great 
masters of the past. In other words, the close of the work becomes a hastening process, and, 
like everything else of its kind, at the expense of a future interest. Its cost will be paid for in 
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still darkening effects hereafter, possibly beyond all chance of recognition of the merits of these 
works by our successors. This is something that can be said independently of all judgment as 
to the present, of all comparison with French or the best of any other art, in which breadth, as 
in the art of Munich, goes hand in hand with attention to details, and the adjustment of values 
appears as a potential fact. There are already evidences in German landscape art, which have 
become manifest in the years that have passed since 1870, showing that the art of the conquered 
has made inroads upon the art of the victors. If the same influences will effect some modifica- 
tions in other departments of German art, it will be a consummation sincerely to be wished for. 

The illustration on the preceding page is from a water-color sketch by Mr. E. K. Foote, 
a pupil lately under the instruction of Mr. H. F. Farny. It is a scene taken from the hill- 
sides of Mount Adams, immediately east of Cincinnati, the view including the spire of the 
Church of the Holy Cross, which forms a prominent object in the landscape in almost all parts 
of the city and suburbs. Mr. Foote is a young nlan who has shown that he possesses the gift 
oi technique, — that endowment which constitutes so large a portion of the modern -painter's 
equipment. His works in oil have, for the most part, been painted in accordance with the 
training he has received. But an entire independence of its methods often characterizes his 
work. 

George McLaughlin. 







A QuTET Road. — By Will H. Drake. 



